THE  GROWTH  OF INDIVIDUALISM:  INDUSTRY
for buildings, ships, carts, looms and tools. The growth
of population and the expansion of industry (especially
iron works) put an excessive strain upon native timber re-
sources. The 'general destruction5 of 'goodly trees' aroused
national anxiety. 'No wood/ the warning was uttered, cno
kingdom.5 The lament of the poet Drayton evinces that
the ruthless exploitation of natural resources is an old
phenomenon:
These iron times breed none that mind posterity ...
Jove's Oak5 the warlike Ash, vein'd Elm, the softer Beech,
Short Hazel, Maple plain, light Aspe, the bending Wych,
Tough Holly, and smoother Birch, must altogether burn:
What should the builder serve, supplies the forger's turn;
When under public good, base private gain takes hold,
And we poor woeful Woods to ruin lastly sold.
This utter'd they \vith grief. . .'
Hence arose the need for extracting the subterranean
mineral fuel in order to provide 'new fire' for the domestic
hearth and for industrial requirements. The need was met
principally by the rapid opening of the northern coal-
beds. Newcastle was enthusiastically acclaimed:
'England's a perfect World! has Indies too!
Correct your Maps: Newcastle is Peru.'
The importance of the coal industry in the nineteenth and
twentieth centuries is universally recognized. Its prominence
in earlier ages has been obscured by focussing attention upon
the use of coal for smelting iron ore and neglecting its
relation to other fields of economic activities. In mercantilist
England coal had grown into general usage as the indis-
pensable fuel of the householder, and it was extensively
consumed in a great variety of industries. Confined in
mediaeval times mainly to workers in metal (smiths) and
lime-burners, it came to be widely adopted. A French
traveller in 1738 termed coal 'one of the greatest sources of
English wealth and plenty' and 'the soul of English
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